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implicit obedience thereto/   Than this no state-
ment could well be more plain.
Mr. Figgis, indeed, has doubts of this conclusion.
'Presbyterianism,' he has written,79 'as exhibited
in Geneva or Scotland, veritably claims, as did the
Papacy, to control the State in the interests of an
ecclesiastical corporation/ Certainly this fairly
represents the attitude of Knox;80 and it is the
basis of the able attack on that system by Leslie
and Bramhall in the seventeenth century.81 Tet
the vital conception of the two kingdoms, separate
and distinct, was put forward in the first epoch of
Scottish Presbyterian history by Andrew Mel-
ville ;82 and it is safe to say that the attempt thus
to define the limits of authorities basically con-
ceived as distinct is the special contribution of
Presbyterianism to the theory of political free-
dom. The difference is of importance since it
constitutes the point of divergence between ultra-
montanism and the Scottish system. The one
teaches the supremacy of the ecclesiastical power,
the other its .co-ordination with the civil. Cardinal
Manning, indeed, in the course of those contro-
versies arising out of the definition of papal
infallibility in which he played so striking a part,83
i*Dwine Right of Kings, p. 186. But in the preface to his second
edition Mr. Figgis considerably modifies his conclusion.
so Of. Works, IV, 539.
si Cf. Leslie, The New Association and BrainhalPs A Warning to the
Church of England.
82 As Mr. Figgis notes, Dvoine Right of Kings, p. 286.
83 See his Caesarism and Ultramontanism, 1874.